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Fig. 1 

An optical illustration of the N. Y. C. R. R. waterfront. 
Do you want this as the official landing-place for 
distinguished guests — the gateway of America? 




Fig. 2 

Unused lands; N. Y. Central Yards near 60th street. 
Disuse there makes for congestion farther north. Why 
not use this instead of asking for Riverside Park? 




Fig. 3 

Filled-in land. Ideal for playgrounds, ball grounds, only 
awaiting development to solve all of the city's problems 
of park and playground. Why not keep it for the 
children? 




Fig. 4 

A fine block of residences just opposite the proposed 
railroad yard in Riverside Park. There the roof will 
start to rise though the Park lies low. Is the destruction 
of property to be the sacrifice of individuals to a corpo- 
ration? 





Fig. 5 

An example of a commercialised dock in front of Riverside 
Park. 



Fig. 6 

The above yard starting at 72nd street will, according 
to the new plan, start at 84th street. 



WHAT ARE THE REAL AIMS OF THE N. Y. CENTRAL? 

By Mrs. Charles Austin Bryan 
President, the Woman's League for Protection of Riverside Park 

8ee page 356 

1913 was accompanied by an effort to repeal the 
law which in 1898 had extended Riverside Park one 
thousand feet out into the Hudson River. When the 
plans became public, so great was the indignation 
aroused that they were rejected and abandoned. 
During his mayoralty campaign when Mr. Mitchel 
came to the West Side and was asked about these 
1913 plans, he said in effect that the railway had 
held the whip hand, that he had no public opinion 
back of him — so what could he do? Nevertheless, 
since the 1916 plans had been made public, he has 
shown resentment when that same public interest 
has pointed out the atrocities in the 1916 plans. 

When Mr. Mitchel became Mayor, Mr. Prender- 
gast the City Comptroller was made chairman of 
the Port and Terminal Committee and in April 1916 
reported a new set of plans to the Board of Esti- 
mate. 

Under these new plans Riverside Park is to be 
blasted away almost in its entirety. Where the 
Park widens part of it will be left; where it is nar- 
row little will be left; 1,800 trees, some of them 
very splendid, will be chopped down; 5,000 shrubs 
and bushes, some of them fifteen feet in height 
and six inches in diameter, will be torn up and 
thrown away. We are told they will blast away a 
strip of land from 15 feet to 115 feet wide; but 
we all know that this strip cannot be sliced off 
clean, as if it were cheese — ^no one can guarantee 
that a dynamite charge shall not extend beyond 115 
feet. Moreover, on the hillside above the soil will 
be loosened — ^practically the entire Park will be de- 
stroyed! When that is done six tracks will be 
placed in this gash made in the hillside, these six 
traclcs widening as they go south into twenty-one 
tracks, beginning to fan out at 84th Street and wid- 
ening into twenty-one tracks at 72nd Street. We have 
been told this is a "tunnel" plan. It is distinctly 
not a "tunnel" plan but a "cut and fill" plan. The 
tracks will remain at the present level, only they 
will have been moved partly off Twelfth Avenue into 
the Park, this leaving Twelfth Avenue free for load- 
ing and unloading at any time in the near or far 
future.' 

When Riverside has been blasted away and 
the tracks in number from six to twenty laid 
in this great cut, they will be covered by a shed or 
roof rising from seventeen and a half feet to thirty- 
one feet. From Grant's Tomb to 86th Street it is 
to be seventeen and one-half feet high; at 86th 
Street it starts to rise, slanting up to thirty-one 
feet — ^high above the Park, where the Park lies 
low. 



ONE of the purposes of The Aht World is to 
in the embellishment of the cities^ towns and country- 
sides of our land. Hence, the creation, preservation and 
embellishment of Parks is one more of its chief solicitudes. 
Therefore if it sins at all, it purposes to do so on the side 
of those who protest against the real or apparent desecration 
of any park in this city. Because of this we publish the 
following paper by the President of "The Woman's League 
for the Protection of Riverside Park.*' Our purpose is not 
to take sides, but to help to force a profound consideration 
of the whole subject by those whose special business it is 
to see that our parks are not uglified but bea/utified. 

If the New York Central Railroad Company will reply to 
this, we shall be glad to print it. 

For seventy years, and free of charge, the New 
York Central Railroad has occupied the streets of 
the West Side of New York City and by virtue 
thereof has become the greatest and richest rail- 
way in the world. 

As the city has grown toward the north, more 
and more has the railroad encroached on the city's 
streets, and, in the open cut through Riverside Park, 
become not only a nuisance, but a serious handicap 
to the proper development of the city. 

From time to time attempts have been made to 
settle the difiiculty— the Saxe law of 1906, the 
Grady bill of 1909 (disapproved by Mayor McClel- 
lan) and litigation between the railway and the city 
in 1910 represent some of the efforts to end "Death 
Avenue" and the disturbance and turmoil of rail- 
road operations in Riverside Park. Next came the 
enactment of a so-called "Enabling Act" in 1911 by 
arrangement between the New York Central and the 
Gaynor administration. This act permits the city to 
make an agreement with the railroad in regard to 
a re-arrangement of its tracks, but it does not 
require the railroad to enter into such agreement. 
The city can do nothing but accede to the railroad's 
demands. A distinguishing feature of this "Enab- 
ling Act" is the attempt to deprive the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of any voice in determining the 
propriety and sufficiency of the railroad plans — a 
feature that characterizes no other legislation 
passed since the Public Service Commission came 
into existence. 

After the passage of the "Enabling Act" the rail- 
road submitted its plans to the Board of Estimate, 
and on September 28th, 1911 they were referred to 
the Port and Terminal Committee of which Mr. 
John P. Mitchel, then president of the Board of 
Aldermen, was chairman. These plans remained in 
Mr. Mitchel's committee for eighteen months, during 
which period 2,000,000 cubic yards of broken rock 
were dumped in Riverside Park along the water's 
edge to be used for new tracks. The presentation 
of a report by Mr. Mitchel's committee on March 27, 
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We can easily visualize the appearance of the 
Park after re-construction, with this high ridge 
or terrace changing and distorting the entire char- 
acter of the Park. According to the plan the roof 
is to be covered with soil, varying in depth from 
six inches to three feet, and on the gravel roof 
there has been planned a playground of four and a 
half acres. Because of criticisms made, we are told, 
the placing of more soil on other parts of this roof 
is being considered ; but whether much or little soil, 
the Park invasion remains, and the character of the 
Park changed, and distorted. In the roof ventilat- 
ing shafts ten feet by fifteen feet, as I recall, will be 
placed at intervals of about eight blocks. Ventilat- 
ing shafts for railroad nuisances are hardly in ac- 
cord with park ideas and park ideals — ^but if the 
railroad is given the yard in the Park, it must be 
given the ventilating shafts. 

This playground planned on top of the bleak, ex- 
posed roof is not to be equipped by the railway com- 
pany as compensation for turning the children out 
of their heritage, their only waterfront playground, 
but is a mere potentiality — ^which may be provided 
by the city at some future time, should the city ever 
have the money to spend for equipment. Should this 
spoilation of the Park take place, fences would be re- 
quired to prevent people from falling over the side of 
the roof, a distance from the ground varying from 
seventeen to thirty feet. But the city will never be 
called on to spend money for playground equipment, 
for no mother who regards the health of her children 
would allow them to go to this bleak, wind-swept 
roof, absolutely unprotected from the cold and storm 
of winter or the merciless heat of summer. At 
present children are taken to the many nooks and 
corners in the Park sheltered from the winds ; there 
will be no such refuges on the proposed roof. In- 
cidentally there is a clause which gives the railroad 
the right to either lower or raise that roof, the only 
condition being that it get the consent of the Board 
of Estimate; the public need not be consulted. 

As the railroad grows it must be allowed to ex- 
pand; as the city grows its parks must expand. To 
have allowed freight yards in the park is to have 
established a precedent, a very good reason and an 
unanswerable argument for further railroad de- 
mands — since the railway and the Park cannot oc- 
cupy the same place at the same time! With the 
city's history of ruthless sacrifices to so-called 
"business needs" we may easily guess which will 
yield — ^the railway to the park, or the park to the 
railway. 

Lying between Central Park and Riverside Park 
is the finest residence section in the city — one of 
the few bits of the city intelligently planned as a 
park section; this can never become valuable as a 
business section, because it is cut off on the east 
by Central Park, Morningside Park and Cathedral 
Heights, on the west by Riverside Park; it is 
reached from the north by a long steep grade; it 
is easy of access but from one direction, from the 
lower end of the island, and there the congestion at 
Columbus Circle is a serious handicap. 

The same physical features which unfit it for 
business make it ideal for residence and this in- 
creasingly so, for already business men are com- 
plaining that their homes are being pushed farther 
and farther away from their offices, sometimes need- 



lessly. And now, just at a time when Riverside 
district has been assured for residence by the Zoning 
Commission, the Board of Estimate committee 
brings forward plans which will drive every rent- 
payer off Riverside and ruin property values. For 
who, not compelled to do so, will live on Riverside 
during the years of destruction of the Park, the 
laying of tracks and the roofing over of these tracks ; 
the noise and danger from blasting, the clouds of 
choking dust, the procession of carts and drays, the 
incessant pounding of dummy engines, the steam 
drills, the putting together of iron beams? Who, 
not compelled to do so, would stand these nerve- 
racking noises, extended over a period of six or 
eight years? 

South of the Park the railway gets the yard from 
72nd to 59th Street, closing all access to the River, 
and is relieved of paying rent. Still further south 
it gets valuable waterfront, and on the citizens will 
be saddled a huge debt for changing the location of 
Twelfth Avenue from 51st to 42nd Streets. It is 
true that, except for the many and numerous ramps, 
the tracks are to be removed from grade along 
"Death Avenue," but for giving up "Death Avenue" 
the railroad is to get Riverside Park — ^the health and 
happiness of children in exchange for their lives ! 

We are told it is a fifty-fifty agreement, that the 
city pays nothing and the railroad nothing — ^merely 
an exchange. Those who tell us that overlook the 
purchase of Inwood Hill Park and its accompanying 
cost for a viaduct (unless it is to remain inaccess- 
ible) , the ruin of property values in the neighbor- 
hood of the great marine freight yard at Manhattan- 
ville, the great cost of the new Twelfth Avenue from 
42nd to 51st Street (a half mile of the most valu- 
able waterfront in the city) the loss in rentals no 
longer paid by the railroad when it gets its perpet- 
ual rights, the ruin of Riverside district as a high- 
class residence section, with its consequent reduced 
rentals and lowered taxes, and the ousting of people 
from the last Waterfront Park easily accessible — a 
park which offered the solution of all the park and 
playground problems of the city! Not all p^eople 
know that the newly filled flat land west of the 
tracks along the water's edge is park land, only wait- 
ing to be developed as the city's needs require (and 
at almost no cost) into ball grounds, swimming 
pools, playgrounds and park spaces for tired moth- 
ers with sick babies to come for rest and health. 
Beside a franchise thrown away for a song, all this 
destruction and blasting of hopes! — and they call 
it a fifty-fifty agreement! 

To explain the plans and their cost to the city, 
without also giving the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding their presentation, tells but half the story. 
On April 7, 1916 the plans and profiles were report- 
ed to the Board of Estimate by its committee, and 
on that date hearings for the public were set for 
April 25th. But though a written report was stated 
to have accompanied the report on April 7th, it was 
not made public until April 22nd — ^three days before 
the date set for the hearing, two days after the legis- 
lature adjourned! Three days were insufficient for 
the study of anything so intricate as the plans. And 
even if during those three days people had nothing 
else, to do and so could master the details, should 
these plans again favor the New York Central as 
did those of 1913 — ^the Legislature having ad- 
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joumed, no legislation could be introduced to put a 
stop to this destruction of public rights. 

The fundamental principle of the 1916 plans is 
that whereas in the 1913 plans it was proposed to 
use Riverside Park west of the railroad for the new 
tracks and yardage facilities, in 1916 the proposal 
is to cut away and use three miles of the Park east 
of the railroad. This is even better for the railroad 
than the 1913 plan, for thereby it gets the Park east 
of its present line, and the Park west of its present 
line is made convenient for and dominated by the 
future designs of the railroad. For contrary to 
widely published and pictured reports, these plans 
propose the isolation and not the improvement of 
the filled-in land added to Riverside Park, west of 
the railroad, by the law of 1894. 

Just before the plans and report were released, a 
propaganda which could not but assure the approval 
of the report by the public was carried on through 
the press. One newspaper was actually given a pic- 
ture showing Riverside Park landscaped to the 
water's edge, though when the plans and profiles 
were seen there was not one line to justify such a 
picture! Later, at the hearings, when it was charged 
that the Comptroller was responsible for this mis- 
leading picture, Mr. Prendergast excused it on the 
ground that it was difficult in so extensive a nego- 
tiation not to have errors creep in — a good deal of 
an error to have crept in ! Because of this picture 
and the newspaper articles evidently inspired by 
those interested in the adoption of the plans, most 
people thought the city was about to make a good 
bargain, and few troubled to compare the plans with 
the report, or to see if either bore out the claims 
made for them in the press. 

Later, a model was made by the Municipal Arts 
Society and placed in the Grand Central station. 
This model is misleading because those who see 
it do not know that it is not a model of what is to he 
after the reconstruction period, but only of what 
might 6 e if at some future time the city had enough 
money and the people developed enough earnestness 
to force restoration! As the city is so near its 
debt limit, such a time is indeed far in the future. 

On the shoulders of the few organizations who 
in these three days of ^race were hastily studying 
the plans and report was laid the added burden of 
correcting the false impression that the public had 
received — a herculean task — since the public natu- 
rally felt that it had a right to believe the state- 
ments in the daily papers. The people were puzzled 
but trusting, and not inclined to investigate for 
themselves. However, the hearings began, and as 
the provisions of the plans became better under- 
stood, the civic organizations steadily made converts 
to their side, even from among the Board of Esti- 
mate members, and protest and objection became the 
rule — ^not the exception. Those asking for a longer 
time to study the maps and report were so discourt- 
eously treated that the press commented on it. One 
man who heard the representative of an organization 
begging for a hearing a week later said indignantly, 
that, had a stranger dropped in, he would have sup- 
posed he was listening to a condemned man begging 
for his life. The Institute for Public Service said: 
"Men and women, distinguished lawyers, humble 
householders, earnest spokesmen for public welfare 
felt that their courteous requests, statements and 
protests were unfairly, insolently, flippantly and 



contemptuously treated by elected ofiicers"; and it 
offered twenty-five dollars for the best cartoon that 
might help to teach elected officers that voters are 
entitled to the same courtesies after election as be- 
fore! A Stock Exchange member said: 'TFnless I 
had seen it with my own eyes, I could not have be- 
lieved it possible that New York citizens would en- 
dure such treatment." A school teacher wrote: 
"The attitude of the Mayor and Comptroller toward 
the petitioners was one of ridicule, amusement and 
insolence." The Evening Post said: "Members of 
the Board were inclined to be jocular, and scoffed 
. . . ." Yet in spite of all this, opposition grew. 

A few interested^women who were present felt so 
sure that the Mayor meant to jam through the con- 
tract, in spite of this growing opposition, that they 
decided to organize The League for the Protection 
of Riverside Park and carry on a campaign of pub- 
lic enlightenment. They felt that the legal ques- 
tions, the dangers to business, the waterfront, mo- 
nopolies, etc., could be left to men accustomed to 
dealing with such questions. But it has been the 
policy of the city to sacrifice aesthetic values — its 
parks, playgrounds and along with them its children, 
to so-called "business needs." And so these women 
decided to focus attention on the ruin of Riverside 
Park entailed in the consummation of these plans. 
So far as Riverside Park is concerned, the plans 
show a contemptuous disregard for the landscaped 
part of the park, and for the undeveloped part along 
the waterfront, since it contemplates practically the 
complete obliteration of the present character of the 
Park, substituting an ugly ridge or terrace, which 
will make one conscious of the railroad below and 
forever prevent the joining of the upper and lower 
park as a whole. We felt that this exploitation of 
the Park, by lowering the standard of the park it- 
self, must lower the ideals of the people and so make 
them acquiescent in its further exploitation at some 
time in the future. We felt that it was wicked to 
cut off all street ends, and thus prevent access to the 
water. We felt that the loss to the people, even dur- 
ing the years of destruction and reconstruction was 
too great to be offset by the railroad's needs, needs 
which just here are very doubtful, since only about 
■fifty trains a day are operated through the Park. 
The cars we see there for most part are stored, and 
we felt that this could be done very much better 
elsewhere. We felt that if the present tracks were 
sunk, so that the Park could be carried over them 
to the water's edge, or, failing that, if the railroad 
were given a new franchise for a tunnel, not in the 
Park, but entirely outside, east of the wall and un- 
der Riverside Drive, that Riverside Park would be- 
come the greatest asset New York could ever possess 
as park and recreation grounds for its people, since 
the nearer a park is to the heart of the city, the 
greater its value — ^parks being the lungs of the city. 

Tens of thousands of people are able to reach 
Riverside Park with little effort, and it offers the 
wonderful beauty of the Hudson to thousands who 
spend their lives in the swelter of shadeless streets 
and tenement dwellings. We felt that their needs far 
outweighed those of the New York Central and that 
the use of the park must not be interrupted for even 
a lifetime. We are told it would be interrupted only 
during the few years of tearing away the park. 
Surely every one must know that at the end of that 
time there will be no park, only a deserted, ugly, 
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distorted hillside barren of vegetation, awaiting that 
far-off time when we might have a form of adminis- 
tration that would actually receive payment for the 
city's valuable franchises, and so have money to 
fill in suitable soil, and then plan trees and bushes. 
Thus at some time the future generations might en- 
joy grass and trees — even if the contour of the Park 
did look a bit queer! 

But even if the New York Central itself became 
so interested in its "west side improvement" plan 
as to pay the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
. necessary to landscape the Park, and, following the 
period of destruction, to begin at once the work of 
restoration, landscape artists tell us it would take 
SL generation to restore the Parifc— and by that time 
those of us opposing this "improvement" are not 
likely to be interested in earthly "improvement 
plans." 

Other features of the plans are the requirements 
that the city buy a fringe of Inwood Hill, ostensibly 
for a park but actually to enable the railroad to 
shift its tracks so as to run through "the park" by 
a straighter and wider right of way; the establish- 
ment of a great yard of about forty tracks north of 
134th Street on the waterfront, an extension of the 
60th Street yards into Riverside Park, using upward 
of eighteen acres of park land ; a virtual monopoly in 
perpetuity of the waterfront freight facilities for 
three wdles southward from 72nd Street; and, chief 
of all, the city proposes to transfer the ownership 
of great stretches of its priceless waterfront to the 
railroad — a thing absolutely prohibited by the char- 
ter of Greater New York. 

The plans of 1916 have been more strongly con- 
demned than the plans of 1913. It has been stated 
that changes are being made to meet criticisms. 
One thing may be taken as certain, that is: when 
all the changes have been made, the railroad will he 
given the ownership of the city's precious water- 
front. To make sure of this, well may the railway 
agree to a few feet of soil or of fifty feet of soil on 
top of the roofed cover over the tracks in the devas- 
tated section of Riverside Park! 

If that is so, and a plan is brought forward which 
does not preserve to the people the uninterrupted use 
of the Park, then will the Board of Estimate and 
the New York Central Railroad Company learn that 
for once in the city's history women will have some- 



thing to say about the everlasting sacrifice of chil- 
dren, the sacrifice of sesthetic values and of ideals 
that must be heeded — even though it be at the 
eleventh hour. The women are determined that the 
filching from children, the robbing of those whose 
defences are weak, must stop ! Their needs are para- 
mount and for once they shall come first. The New 
York Central can, and if it must, will go in a tunnel; 
but so long as city officials are willing to waste 
time and money dickering about a foot of soil here 
or there, while they accept as necessary this, despoil- 
ing of the weak, then the railway will refuse to be 
reasonable. We want the railroad to be told where 
it can go, and stop telling us where it will go. We 
want the better type of men to take a stand along 
with us, not leaving the burden of preserving the 
health of children, of sesthetic needs and of ideals 
on the shoulders of women, though we will go 
through with what we have undertaken alone, if it 
must be so. 

There are two solutions to this question, both 
practical; one is to sink the tracks where they are, 
the other to remove them entirely from the Park. 

If the New York Central is unreasonable, as seems 
to be the case, and wants to have the waterfront 
and the Park too, then there is a remedy: a bill has 
been introduced at Albany which will give the Public 
Service Commission power to deal with the matter. 
Opponents of the bill have said that it would cause 
another delay, but that is not the case— it will 
expedite matters. 

Before concluding let me repeat that Park inva- 
sion is unnecessary, that, beside the plan of sinking 
the tracks where they are, so the Park may be con- 
tinued over them to the water's edge, there is an- 
other plan called the "Citizen's Plan" for which 
plans and profiles are already drawn. This would 
remove tracks entirely from the Park and put them 
outside under Riverside Drive, where tracks could 
be added at will according to railroad necessity. 
Either plan removes for all time the menace to the 
Park. But the New York Central is looking well to 
the future, and unless the determination on the 
part of the public is expressed, that the railway 
shall accept one or other of these alternatives, it 
will not readily give up the whole plan of agree- 
ment, which carries with it the possibility of the 
acquisition of the entire waterfront in the future. 

Nannette Bryan 
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KJOT often does the Federal Government allow it- 
* ^ self to deviate from the paths of strict economy 
and cause the erection of a building to house one 
of its departments which displays such a wealth of 
artistic detail as does the Library of Congress. 

The project was conceived many years ago and, 
after many abortive attempts to secure a design 
and commence operations, work was actually begun 
upon the building in 1888, following partially elab- 
orated designs by Smithmeyer & Peltz, a Washing- 
ton firm of architects. 

The work, however, had not progressed very far 
in placing the foundations before trouble arose be- 
tween the architects and the Committee on the 
Library of the Senate, who assumed charge of the 



work on behalf of Congress. The preliminary esti- 
mates proved to be misleading and the continual 
advance in the estimate of ultimate cost, coupled 
with other matters, provoked the Committee into 
stopping work on the project and calling the matter 
off for the time being. 

In this dilemma the Committee bethought them- 
selves of the distinguished services of General 
Casey, at that time Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
who was held in high esteem in Congress as one 
who had completed many works for the government 
in Washington and elsewhere with economy and 
dispatch. He was fresh from the achievement of 
the Washington Monument, which it was thought 
impossible to complete on account of its inherent 



